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ARMAMENTS 
PROVIDE NO 
DEFENCE 


-— Stuart Morris 
at Zagreb 


A forthright appeal to the Yugoslav 
Peace Conference, which met in Zagreb 
recently, to adopt a policy of “total 
all-out disarmament,’ was made by 
Stuart Morris, in a speech which we 
publish below, 


Stuart Morris arrived in London on 
Monday after addressing a series of 
meetings in Germany on his way home 
from Yugoslavia. In Peace News next 
week he will give his impressions of the 
Yugoslav conference and report on his 
experiences in Germany. 


S one of the delegates from the 
British National Peace Council 
that visited Yugoslavia last year to 
investigate the charges made by the 
Russians of aggressive intentions and who 
found that there was no substance in these 
charges and no truth in them, it would be 
ungracious of me if I did not express here 
our appreciation of the hospitality which 
was shown to us then and which we are 
enjoying again today, and congratulations 
to the National Committee for the Defence 
of Peace for adding to their other activities 
this conference, because it is not enough to 
prove that we are not aggressive. 


We have to go on to show that we are 
constructive peacemakers. 


I speak as an absolute pacifist, a member 
of the International Council of the War 
Resisters’ International and General Secre- 
tary of the Peace Pledge Union, which. I 
believe, is the largest pacifist organisation. 


No peace through war 


We rightly condemn the prostitution of 
the word peace when it is used as an instru- 
ment of political propaganda, but nothing 
devalues that word more than to suppose 
that the price of peace is to be seen in terms 
of the cost of armaments. 


Governments still believe that war is the 
ultimate way of getting what they want, 
whether their desires are good or bad. They 
want peace, but they are prepared to make 
use of the method of war if they cannot get 
what they want without it. 


I want to challenge the assertion that 
war can ever give you what you want, 
whether it is freedom or the defence of 
your way of life. 


Not only do armaments provide no de- 
fence since they lead inevitably to war, but 
the increasing expenditure of armaments 
is preventing the fight against the real 
enemy, hunger, disease and unnecessary 
death, and making impossible the full 
realisation of a welfare state, for you can- 
not have a welfare state in a warfare 
world. 


Arms bill leaves no money for aid 


It is no use saying that your armaments 
programmes have got to be accompanied by 
constructive planning for mutual aid. 


The plain fact is that when the cost of 
armaments has reached the colossal pro- 
portion of today, you cannot both spend 
that amount of mcney on armaments and 
also have available adequate resources 
for world mutual aid. 


We have to choose how our resources are 
going to be used; atomic energy, for indus- 
trial purposes or military purposes; chlorine 
for fighting malaria or making armaments; 
steel for tanks or houses; money for mutual 
aid or mutual destruction. 


And, stalking ahead of hunger, is our 
greatest enemy, fear. 


It was Gandhi who said that fear not 
violence is the greatest evil. Fear which 
bedevils the international situation and 
makes every government without any ex- 
ception act irrationally and umreasonably, 
is only increased as armaments grow. 

(Continued on back page) 


We did not say it... 
For my part I recognise . . . the para- 
mount need for Western rearmament... as 


a means to world reconciliation —Lord 
Pakenham, The Observer, Oct. 21, 1951. 


As far as we know, no Socialist candi- 
date pinned his colours to the mast of the 
£4,700 million Defence programme _ or 
argued that it was essential to give arms 
a priority over social services in next year’s 
Budget.—New Statesman, Nov. 3, 1951 


THREEPENCE 


JAPANESE PEOPLE 


Women M. 


P.s’ second 


rearmament protest 


_ Throughout history the Japanese people have been drilled and sent 
Into war by their military masters. They have been defeated amid events 


of unprecedented horror. 


After their downfall in the last war they had reason to hope that 
they might build a new life in which, as an unarmed nation, they would 


no longer be called upon to fight. 


With the approval of their late enemies 


they wrote this aspiration into their new constitution. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were not, however, to be the last militaristic crimes 


committed in Japan. 


Their Jate enemies have become their present ememies; what 


formerly they had to do at the bidding of their native militarists, they now have te 
do at the behest of militarists of the countries who have defeated them in war. 

In our issue of Aug. 3 we published an appeal made to Mr. John Foster Dulles 
(negotiator of the Japanese Treaty) by women members of the Upper and Lower 


Houses of the Japanese Parliament. 
Peace of the Japanese people. 


These women were expressing the desire for 


Earlier this year, representatives of a wide range of women’s societies, including 


the Japanese League of Women Voters, 
Association of University Women, the Women’s Peace Association, the YWCA, and 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, had _ presented 


the 
Mr. Dulles. 


Their views were ignored. 


the Democratic Women’s League, the 


a similar petition to 


Their wishes as people desiring to live in conditions 


of peace, were subordinated to the military needs of the struggle for world power. 
Now, another statement has been issued, with the addition of the signatures of 


many outstanding women writers. 


This new statement is a protest against the 


rearmament that has been forced upon the Japanese people as the price of their 


“Peace” Treaty. 


After an introduction referring to their earlier action they say: 


E are greatly grieved and 
disheartened, for the sake of 


the peace of Japan, of the Far East 
and of the world, to find that Mr. Dulles’s 
draft treaty, which is about to be signed, 
includes terms opposed to the ideals and 


objectives of the new Japan, that it 
compels our nation to violate its own 
Constitution, and at the same time dis- 


courages our friendship and co-operation 
with Communist China and all other 
countries in Asia. 


We declare that the attitude of the 
Yoshida Cabinet, which seems to concur 
with such a treaty, does by no means re- 
flect the opinion of the majority of the 
nation. It is particularly ae that the 
views of women are not expressed in it. 


Five recommendations 


Therefore, we take this opportunity to 
restate the opinion of the women of un- 
armed Japan by making public the follow- 
ing five recommendations: 
1| The ideal of an unarmed state of ab- 

* solute peace, renouncing war in its 
Constitution, is something which has been 
earned at the great cost of the last war. 


This ideal is the sole motivating force and 
reason for the existence of a new Japan. 


6) For the sake of world peace it is 
“ desired that Japan, as well as the 
Asiatic countries should remain and develop 
as neutral zones, as the third power, be- 
longing to neither the U.S. nor Soviet bloc. 


In reality, there are some nations which 
have already affiliated themselves with the 
Soviet power and some others which have 
come under the U.S. influence. 


We must not overlook the fact, however, 
that there are such countries as India, 
Pakistan, and Burma, which still remain 
outside the influence of either and stand 
as neutral zones. . Although the lead 
shown to us by India today is still very 
weak, we believe Japan’s effort for world 
peace must also follow along those lines. 


The strengthening of this third power 
through goodwill and co-operation among 
Asiatic countries will stave off the crisis 


threatening Asia and the world. 

3 It is only reasonable that Japan should 
pay indemnity for the damages that 

the old Japan has inflicted upon the Asiatic 

countries by her aggression. 


Lack of ecnomic ab‘lty is not a sufficient 
justification for the refusal to pay indem- 
nity. Although our life is threatened by 
great poverty and deprivation, we should 
endeavour to pay what we owe, as it is 
the sole means of atonement for what we 
have done. 

The anger, hatred and feeling of fear 
that still! remain in the hearts of the 
people of the Phillipines, who suffered 
the greatest damage from the Japanese 
invasion, give deep sorrow to those 
Japanese seeking friendly relationships 
with all people. 


We realise these feelings can be erased 
only by the sincere goodwill of our people. 
A It is needless to repeat that Japan’s 

rearmament, the U.S.-Japan Security 
Pact, and other military agreements, are 


all in violation of the peaceful principles of 
our Constitution. 


Agreements such as these, prepared on | 
the anticipation or the assumption of 
Russian aggression, defeat their purposes; 
they tend to accelerate the tension between 
the two powers in Japan and in the Far 
West. 

Men have found already that arming 
for peace is nothing but preparation for 
war. We believe that humanity, deep- 
rooted in the truth, is far stronger than 
a million armies or any modern arms. 


We hope to achieve world peace and 

security through the re-organisation of the 
United Nations, which is our symbol of the 
conscience of the world. We sincerely 
hope, for the sake of world peace, that 
Japan and other countries, yet to join the 
United Nations, may be permitted to par- 
ticipate in its reorganisation in the near 
future. 
D The words, U.S.-Japan Economie Co- 
°” operation, carry a very bright and 
promising tone. Yet the militaristic nature 
of this pact cannot be concealed so long as 
its very nature means the adaptation, and 
co-operation with, the foreign policy of the 
United States and assistance in her enor- 
mous military programme. 


To our regret, we cannot expect from 
such a pact any revival of peaceful indus- 
try any reopening of trade with Asiatic 
countries, any higher standard of living 
for the general public. 


We are not statesmen or diplomats or 
economists or engineers. We may appear 


CRIME AGAINST THE Norwegian COs 


victimised 
ALARM is being felt among pacifists in 
+ Norway at recent actions of ‘the 
authorities affecting conscientious objectors. 

A conscript who accepts military service 
has to spend only 12 months in the forces, 
but if he refuses he has to do what amounts 
to hard labour for 18 months in the civilian 
work camps. 

A man who is lable for service in the 
Home Guard is sent to the work camps for 
three months for refusing to take part, 
whereas ordinarily Home Guard service is 
carried out in spare time in one’s home 
town. And a CO is not allowed reduced 
rates for travel when going on leave, as is 
the case for the military conscripts. 

In protest against the evident tendency to 
punish objectors for their conscience’s sake a 
deputation went to the Prime Minister. He 
agreed in principle to equal rights for all, 
and asked for a written statement to be 
submitted. 


THEIR FOODLESS DAYS 
HELP REFUGEES 


TINHE Birmingham Peacebuilders’ Team 

have just observed their third 24-hour 
fast as a token of repentence for the suffer- 
ing imposed by the social and economic in- 
justices of today, particularly upon the 
Korean people. 

The fast starts at 6 p.m. on the first 
Saturday of each month, ending at 6 p.m. on 
the Sunday, and the money thus saved is 
sent to the Oxford Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, 17 Broad-street, Oxford. 

Those who are in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the fast are urged to do the same, 
and the Birmingham Peacebuilders’ Team 
will be encouraged to hear from them, at 9 
Robert-road, Birmingham 20. 


BRIEFLY... 


India has been asked to raise its contribu- 
tion to the cost of the United Nations 
from 3.41 to 3.53 per cent. In discussing 
this —request, Dr. B. V. Keskar, Deputy 
Minister for External Affairs, said that 
the request would be given serious con- 
sideration by his government, but that 
India was not entirely satisfied with the 
number of its nationals who are employed 
on the UN staff. He said also, however, 
that this number was increasing. (WP). 


A discovery of great economic importance 
to the Mexican people has been made in 
the State of Oaxaca. Enough coal has 
been found, it is estimated, to take care 
of the nation’s needs for the next 200 
years. The discovery is all the more 
significant because of the fact that large 
quantities of iron ore were previously 
found nearby. (WP). 


to them quite unrealistic. But those who 
confine themselves to certain viewpoints 
and base their outlook and thinking upon 
reality are apt to forget humanism. 


We are women and mothers who act to 
protect the precious lives of mankind. We 
hope to be a constant reminder to the world 
of its responsibility to the individual. We 
want always to think and act from the 
standpoint of humanism. 


The United Nations resist aggression 


I HAVE some vivid memories of 
“ Korea and many of them I wish 
I could forget. 


There ig the memory of the old 
Korean who stumbled unloading a 
crate from a C-54 in Pusan, and of 
the little pipsqueak of a GI private 
who seized him by the faded coat 
lapels and shouted in hig face: “You 
sonofabitch—if you do that again 
ll punch you in the nose !” 


There ig the memory of the 
wretched young man with hig feet 
half eaten away, dying of gangrene 
and refused medical assistance by a 


succession of MOs because he was a 


Korean and didn’t count. 


There is the memory of the 
Canadian private who emptied his 
Bren into a Korean grave and the 
memory of the GI in the bug at 
Pusan who shouted loudly at a com- 
vade about how much he hated the 
gooks—and the look on the face of 
Age Korean bus driver who overheard 

im, 


And always there is the memory 
of the crowded streets and the khaki 
river of soldiera flowing through 
them, many of them drunk, not a few 
of them arrogant, most of them with 
too much money to spend: a shifting 
montage of jeeps driving lickety- 


split down narrow lanes built for 
oxcarts, of voices cursing at the men 
who didn’t move out of the way 
quickly, of faces leering and winking 
at the women, of hands dispensing 
the largess of democracy—a piece of 
gum here, a piece of chocolate 
there—to the ragged hungry child- 
ren begging on the curb. 


There is above all the memory of 
the serious young Korean university 
graduate gazing solemnly and sadly 
at me across the remnants of a chow 
mein dinner that had cost the equiva- 
lent of two months’ wages in Korea, 
and saying: 


“You Americans are so stupid. 
You have made prostitutes of our 
women and beggars of our child- 
ren. Surely you are not going to 
make the mistake of thinking the 
Koreans love you ?” 


We were eating in a native res- 
taurant because this young man 
could not eat with me in the officers’ 
mess where all other war correspon- 
dents eat. Yet he was an accredited 
war correspondent, too, who wore 
the United Nations patch and uni- 
form. But he was a Korean. Sorry. 


—Pierre Berton, Maclean’s 
Magazine (Canada), Aug. 


, 1951. 


et, 
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THE BI-PARTY TRIGGER 


ANY readers are naturally 

speculating with anxiety about 

the foreign policy of the new 

Government and are apprehensive 

because Britain is now represented 

at Paris by members of another 
Party. ; 

Let us therefore seriously consider: Why 
should there be any difference ? _ 

First we must get rid of certain common 
and very careless assumptions about Party 
distinctions. ; 

Ideological or temperamental differences; 
a greater desire for peace, a stronger hatred 
of war, a deeper affection for foreigners, a 


-closer traditional association with pacifism 


and internationalism—all these are totally 
irrelevant to the international political 
situation unless and until they are clearly 
expressed in terms of a  government’s 
foreign policy. 

And meantime we have no right to assume 
that Mr. Churchill has any less horror of 
war than has Mr. Attlee. 


* 


We must therefore examine whether any 
difference between the Parties has been 
shown during the past five years; what are 
the chances of the Parties differing in the 
future; and above all—what is it that de- 
termines the foreign policy of a British 
Government? 

We can definitely assert that no difference 
thas been apparent so far, and that up to 
date no difference in intention has been 
shown. 

The Election was undoubtedly influenced 
by this question; the candidates realised 
this, and were anxious to reassure the pub- 
lic. Yet the utterances of the Party spokes- 
men showed no difference whatsoever. 

The foreign policies of the two Parties 
were identical; they were summed up by the 
poster slogan: ‘‘ Whose Hand Do You Want 
on the Trigger ?” 

The Trigger. Beyond the handful of 
pacifists, no candidate suggested that we 
don’t want anybody's hands on any triggers, 
and that the very existence of triggers is 
itself the fundamental threat.to. peace and 
security.. © > J 

The ‘poticy of both parties, therefore, is 
one’which takes it for granted that the rela- 
tions between civilised nations are precisely 
‘thase of the characters in the crudest “ Wes- 
tern” films (which are “s0 bad for the 
children”). 

While that is so, the policies cannot differ 
by a hair’s-breadth. 


* 


What determines a 
policy ? 

So far in our history, our foreign policy 
has been determined by our economic gitua- 
tion and the rature ot our economic system. 

Britannia aid not decide to rule the waves 
because Britain was governed by an oli- 
garchy of sea-doggy blimps. British sol- 
diers were not sent round the world killing 
off people of different colours because of 
some congenital dislike of niggers and 
chinks. Nor did British pioneers rush about 
planting flags in great open spaces because 
they were bored with home life. 

British foreign policy last century was 
based on an aggressive imperialism because 
Britain, in a fit of optinnsm, had decided 
to get rich by living in towns and export- 
ing manufactured goods. 

That aggressive imperialism has been 
modified since by governments of all 
Parties because Britain is no longer mis- 
tress either of the seas or the industrial 
markets. 

But today the economic basis of our 
foreign policy is equally compelling. Our 
economic situation, our standard of living, 
are controlled to a large and embarassing 
extent by America, Because of that tie-up, 
British foreign policy has followed 
America’s, And America’s foreign policy 
is not determined by American Christian 
democrats’ hatred of wicked Oommunist 
doctrines, nor by their sympathy. for the 
poor Chinese groaning under a Communist 
yoke; but by the reluctance of American 
capitalism to abandon the Far East as its 
most promising and necessary field for ex- 
pansion, 

And let it be noted further that even as 
regards domestic economic policy the diffe- 
rence between the parties can be no more 
than superficial. For while Britain’s arma- 
ment programme is linked to Aimerica’s, a 
aio > attack on Britain’s Welfare 

tate is inevitable whichever party is in 


power. 
* 


We believe that pacifists, in co-operation 
with the increasing number of individuals 
and organisations now working for peace, 
ean be of greater use than ever in the im- 
mediate. future. 

But in 90 far as our activities are directed 
into political channels they will be of use 
only to the extent that we seriously study 
the political and economic realities of our 
time. 


nation’s foreign 


Commentary 


HILE the Korean war continues 

it ig not to be expected that 
the statesmen of whatever party, 
here or in the United States, will 
venture to discuss the legal founda- 
tions of the different steps that have 
been taken by the United Nations 
Organisation. 


They all have to talk as if there were 
nothing: at issue and that the raising of 
legalistic points was merely paltering with 
the main question, which is to see that UN 
acts with vigour against an agprressor. 


Shouid the Korean war be brought to an 
end, however, without having been expanded 
into world war, there will have to be a 
very serious inquest into the operations of 
the United Nations if there is to be any 
hope of its functioning in the world in the 
future as anything more than a military 
alliance. 


There are quite a number of legal points 
that will have to be settled and they will 
not all be settled on the assumptions that 
have been made by the nations supporting 
the American Government in the United 
Nations. 


A violation of UNO’s constitution 


JN a body that carries the weight of such 
heavy responsibility as the international 
covernmental machinery the conscientious 
regard for the strict observance of legality 
—strict observance in both the letter and in 
the spirit—is of tremendous importance. 
American action in Korea, decided upon 
in the absence of Russia from the 
Security Council as a means of evading 
what would obviously thave been the 
Russian attitude of preventing armed in- 
tervention by means of the veto, may have 
been within the letter of the law but it 
was clearly a violation of ‘the intention of 


OWARD the end of the General 
Election campaign the Man- 
chester Guardian published an article 
on the subject that had appeared in 
Pravda. lt was written by Mr. 
Mayevsky, Pravda’s London corres- 
pondent. 


In introducing the article the Manchester 
Guardian remarked that it ‘may be taken 
as an authoritative Russian view of the 
campaign.” What the Manchester Guardian 
thought it was adding by that remark, other 
than the obvious fact that the article had 
proved acceptable to Pravda, we find it dif- 
ficult to imagine. 


What the article represented was the im- 
pression of a foreigner, not finding it easy to 
accustom himself to British ways of thought 
and expression, with no profound knowleage 
ot conuitions in this country, and having to 
provide a satisfactory amount of “copy” that 
would be acceptable to those who sent him 
here. 


fle wasn’t in fact doing too badly. The 
election campaign is, of course, observed by 
Ir. Mayevsky through Communist eyes. He 
finds the voice of the British working people 
in what the Communists have to say, and of 
the things they say he observes those that 
are said in such a way as to appeal most 
etfectively to readers in Ryssia. For 
instance: 

“Various bodies in the United States 
are also campaigning in favour of the 
Conservatives. This has made Churchili’s 
opponents in his constituency adopt the 
slogan, “ The Yanks want Churchill, but 
Britain wants peace.” 


Nevertheless the greater part of what Mr. 
Mayevsky has to say is just plain truth, not 
less true because it is seen through the eyes 
of an unsympathetic observer. We may 
cite: 

“Nor is there any real difference be- 
tween the Conservative and Labour par- 
ties on home policy. Both want to make 
the working people shoulder the burden 
of the armaments drive and of war pre- 
parations. Both agree that the British 
people must be maue to bear the brunt of 
the hardships which war preparations 
entail.” 


a 


Foreign correspondents’ difficulties 


In reading accounts of this kind relating 
to our doings we have to bear in mind that 
what the Foreign Correspondent abroad 
writes for an English newspaper is condi- 
tioned, like the communications of Mr. 
Mayevsky, by his difficulties in accustoming 
himself to the complexities and nuances of 
the political thought of the country he is 

describing, his own preconceptions, and his 
need to include at least some material along 
lines the direction of his paper will 
| 
| 


ee 


expect. 


There is therefore nothing exceptional in 
the kind of thing that Mr. Mayevsky writes. 
It has its counterpart in scores of contribu- 
tions on conditions abroad that appear in 
the British Press. 


What is abnoral, and exceedingly regret- 
table, is that a British newspaper corres- 
pondent in Russia—say, Mr. Cyril Ray of the 
Sunday Times—could not send out of Russia 
an account which was an equal admixture 


the UN Constitution. This sought to avoid 
world war by a recognition that disagree- 
ment among the great powers regarding 
military action in a dispute would mean the 
danger of war if such military action were 
taken. 


China—‘“ a blunder ” 


T ORD ELIBANK now raises again in a 

4 letter to The Times another point of 
great importance regarding United Nations 
functioning. After discussing the probable 
relationships ‘between Russia and China 
Lord Elibank says: 


“An unfortunate blunder was made by 
the United Nations in branding China as 
an aggressor, but having branded ther as 
such then—as Lord Perth and Sir Benegal 
Rau had pointed out—they ought to have 
accorded lher, in the terms of the Charter, 
a seat on the United Nations, but this 
was not done.” 


As a matter of fact at the time when the 
UN Assembly declared the Peking Govern- 
ment to be an aggressor there was serious 
doubt whether tthe Assembly and not the 
Security Conucil was legally entitled to 
reach such a decision; and, assuming that it 
was, there was the obvious contradiction 
in terms in recognising as an aggressing 
government a body that you were refusing 
to recopnise as a government at all. As 
Sir Benegal Rau put it: 


“ Condemnation of the Chinese 
People’s Republic as an aggressor implies 
the previous recognition of that Govern- 
ment, and since there is no such recogni- 
ition there can be no such condemnation.” 


Quite apart, therefore, from the fiction 
that the Chinese have maintained, that 
Chinese troops fighting in Korea are volun- 
teers, they are clearly not troops despatched 
by the Chinese Government in the eyes of 
the United States and those who support 
the retention of the representatives of the 


EAST-WEST COMMUNICATIONS 


of truth and selection to meet the needs 
of his proprietors’ policy, and simple failure 
to appreciate the political “ climate” of the 
country in which he is working, without 
having things made so difficult for him that 
he would have to be withdrawn and given 
an assignment elsewhere. 


That is why there are so few Western 
newspaper correspondents in Russia today. 
It is a great pity. 

Russia would do well to face up to the 
fact that freely operating Western corres- 
pondents in Russia would be governed, in 
reverse, by the same conditions and limita- 
tions that dictates Mr. Mayevsky’s opera- 
tions, and to give them their heads. 


They would find very trying many of the 
foreigners’ misconceptions and exaggera- 
tions in regard to the things they see, Just 
as any Englishman, of whatever political 
éutlook he may be, must find Mr. Mayev- 


&ky’s curious slant on some of the things he 


sees rather trying, but this would be a 
worth-while price ior them to pay for the 
free opening of the channels of communica- 
tion. 


Sport 


Considerable light is thrown on the diffi- 
culties of mutual understanding between 
nations and particularly between nations 
maintaining wiaely differert — pouitical 
and economic systems, by the pamphlet 
by Ivor Montague on “ bast-West Sport 
Kelations.” ‘I'his was written at the request 
of the East-West Commission of the 
National Peace Council and is published by 
that. body at 1s. 


Many illuminating instances of difficul- 
ties are given. We cite only that relating 
tu the Wembley Olympic Games of 1949. 


The Russians did not come. 


“The Soviet account is that they were 
not invited. The Olympic account is that 
the Soviet sports authorities gave them 
no auaress to send the invitation to. The 
Soviet reply is (grimly) ‘Phe Ulymipic 
authorities knew our address all right.’ 
Formally, the invitation could only be 
sent to a ‘Soviet Olympic Committee and 
the soviet authorities never set up such 
a committee.” 


Mr. Montagu’s comment is: 


“Tt is quite clear that they could not 
set one up and risk the humiliation of, in 
the end, not receiving an invitation after 
having thus publicly implied they wanted 
one. ‘his difficulty of ‘protocol’ (in diplo- 
matic terminology) could surely have 
been overcome, granted goodwill on both 
sides—e.g. an emissary of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee could have 
gone to Moscow with the invitation (un- 
published) ready in his pocket. He could 
have sat at a table opposite his Soviet con- 
frere and exchanged across its surface 
the invitation for notification of establish- 
ment and address. What is not clear is 
on which side, at the last moment, the 
goodwill was lacking.” : 


This pamphlet may be warmly commended 
to all who are concerned at the difficulties 
to be overcome in the achievement of East- 
West understanding. It is all the more 
telling in that it gives an impression of 
candour and does not seek to make it appear 
eu all the sins and the errors are on one 
side. 


Government orn United 
The decision of the As- 


“ Nationalist " 
Nations ‘bodies. 


sembly here was clearly seeking to use 
agains; the Peking Government two com- 
pletely contradictory conceptions of her 


status. 
Is if a peace offensive? 


‘WE have mentioned here only two of the 

*¥ more vital questions that will have to 
be settled in regard to the operation of the 
United Nations’ Constitution. There are 
however nuimerous subsidiary matters that 
also have to be brought under review if, as 
we have said, we come to be in a position to 
review what has taken place round the 
Korean fighting instead of obliterating allt 
these questions in a new world war. 


As this Commentary is being written the 
News Chronicle reports that the Western 
Powers are 


“all set to launch their peace offensive 
on the United Nations. They will present 
as always, a united front, but will lack 
the element of surprise. Of this they 
were robbed by M. Schuman, who, in de- 
fiance of the rules of warfare, hot or cold, 
proclaimed the offensive in advance. 


“The East has thus been put on its 
guard. And it is the East that is due to 
fire the first shot—with the biggest gun 
in its propaganda armoury.” 


Quakers are there too 


QUCH is the atmosphere in Paris as con- 
~ veyed by the News Chronicle! In the 
city, however, is a small delegation from the 
British Society of Friends, unceasing in 
their work of creating an atmosphere in 
which real negotiations can take place. 


Gerald Bailey, spokesman for the Quaker 
delegation to Moscow, left London for Paris 
on Monday. With him went Percy Bartlett, 
International Secretary of the FoR, Colin 
Bell of the Quaker Centre in Geneva and 
Agatha Harrison, whose practical efforts at 
reconciliation in India during the communal 
riots may never be fully recorded, since she 
did so much of it alone in the streets and at 
factory gates. 


Tell the President 


MPHE personal approach does matter. At 
__ the meeting of the National Peace Coun- 
cil last week Agatha Harrison made a mov- 
ing appeal to everyone with the cause of 
world peace at heart to write to the Presi- 
dent of the United Nations Assembly in 
Paris, urging him to remind the delegates of 


their responsibilities to th 
ite o the people of the 


The new President, whoever he may be, 
will deserve the sympathy of all in his 
arduous task. Readers of this commentary 
may be assured that letters addressed to 
the President, United Nations Assembly, 
Paris, will find their way into the right 
channel and will be the best possible support 
for the work of the Quakers in Paris. 


The Chairmanship of the Security Coun- 
cil, which will now be meeting in Paris too, 
changes each month. This month it will be 
the representative of “ Nationalist " China. 
The sufferings of the people of Korea are 
very much in our minds, and in addition to 
writing to the President of the Assembly as 
already suggested there would be value in a 
further letter to the Chairman of the 
Security Council not, of course, raising the 
question of who is the appropriate repre- 
ae for Pn nee urging that a cease 

re in Korea should be arrane q 
oncoming of winter. a a 


apr SSE adeemmeseeeermmereeemeenee eT 


SPEND TO DEFEND 


a ‘4 ITH rises of from 120 to 160 per 

cent, in the price of paper in the 
last two years, all publishers have heen 
hard put to make ends meet. 


“ Selling prices and advertisement rates 
have been forced up. Nevertheless more 
ae ieee a and periodicals have 

in the last ni ths.” —W 
fe 4 Naa ne months World 

Now I do net think this wholesale 
slaughter of newspapers is a bad thing in 
itself. Indeed, when it comes to newspapers 
Iam not a pacifist, | am strongly in favour 
of taking life and I believe in blood sports. 
__ Uf a tribunal asked me what I would do 
if I saw a newspaper attacking my mother, 
Hi would reply: “ Tear it to pieces, and like 


But in this newspaper blitz, as in all 
modern wars, the right ones seldom get 
killed. The innocent perish with the guilty 
and the most guilty of all survive. : 


The war is on. Newspapers are dying 
all around us. Those most deserving of 
death are barricaded behind impenetrable 
money-bags. The one paper most of all de- 
serving of life is vulnerable to attack from 
East and West. 


What would you do if you saw a rise in 
prices attacking your newspaper? 


Your conscience is being tested. Send 
your replies to 3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 


B. J. BOOTHROYD. 
Contributions since October 26:'£43 6s. 1d. 
Total for 1951: £2,681 143. 8d. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to 
Vera Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News 
3 Blackstock Road, N.4. 4 
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Colin surprised 


the tribunal 
QUOTED 1660 DECLARATION 


Peace News reporter 


"PHE importanee of making independent 

studies of your own cannot be over- 
emphasised to young men preparing to go 
before a national service tribunal. In the 
ease of Colin Bates, a young Friend who 
appeared at the London Local Tribunal on 
Friday, it proved decisive. 

Up to the time a member of the tribunal 
asked him about a certain quotation he 
made in his written statement, his case had 
not gone very well. Colin had found it 
difficult to answer ‘the tribunal, and it 
seemed probable his application would be 
refused. 

But as soon, as a result of this new ques- 
tion, it was discovered that Colin had 
thought for himself, and in this quotation 
had found something members of the tri-- 
bunal had not heard before, the result of his 
case was in no doubt—unanimously, he was 
registered as a conscientious objector. 

The quotation that in Colin Bate’s case 
proved so decisive, and which he thought 
s0 important that he copied out in full, was 
the Declaration of Friends to Charles I in 
1660. Colin said he had discovered it in a 
book of discipline called “ Christian Prac- 
tice.” 

The Declaration reads as follows: 

“We utterly deny all outward wars and 
strife, and fightings with outward weapons, 
for any end, or under any pretence what- 
ever; this is our testimony to the whole 
world. 

“The Spirit of Christ by which we are 
guided is not changeable, so as once to 
command us from a thing as evil and again 
to move unto it; and we certainly know and 
testify to the world, that the Spirit of 
Christ, which leads us unto all Truth, will 
never move us to fight and war against 
any man with outward weapons, neither 
for the Kingdom of Christ nor for the 
Kinedoms of this world.” 


Could not run butcher’s errand 


Aother applicant granted conditional ex- 
emption was 18-year-old Peter Taylor of 
Colchester, Essex, who told the tribunal 
that his objection to military service was 
based on his belief in Yoga, an Hindu philo- 
sophy he learned in India as a young boy. 

According to Yoou, he said, it was wrong 
to kill any animal or other living creature, 
and he must abide strictly by its teaching 
of “absolute non-violence.” 

“As a vegetarian and a Yogi I could not 
even run an errand for a butcher, for in 
doing so I should be condoning something 
with which I do not agree.” 


Robert Greacen sums up: 


AFTER 


“WT happened in spring in Kensington. 


entered the town and approached 


return from their mission. 


We boarded the 11.15 train for 
Baden on Wednesday morning, Oct. 
24. In order to avoid suspicion, we 
bought tickets for Murzzuschlag, a 
British-occupied town on the other 
side of the Russian Zone. In 28 
minutes the train made its first stop 
—Baden, Russian Army  Head- 
quarters. 

In pairs we proceeded as nonchalantly as 


possible to the centre of the town. The first 
Russian soldiers we saw were officers. 


However, our policy was no officers, 
since we had decided that they would pro- 


bably act immediately to arrest us. 


There was a soldier sitting ina jeep. We 
offered him a leaflet . .. he hesitated ... 
“in Russian,” we said... he took... we 


left. ‘“ One.” 


Next, two soldiers strolling towards us 
. immediately took the leaflets we offered 
... very interested ... we remained with 
them saying a few words . .. saw two cffi- 
cers approaching .. . we hurriedly wa'ked 
away. “ Three.” 


To how many soldiers would we distri- 
bute before we were picked up? 


Then it was “ Four ”’—a soldier leaning 
out of a window in a recreation hall. 
“Seven ”"—three Russian civilians who, 
after looking at the leaflet, insisted on tak- 
ing more copies for their friends, and on 
giving us six shillings. 

“Eight "—a lone stroller. 
four girl soldiers. When we_ reached 
“ Thirty-seven,” we stopped counting. 


At the end of the two hours, we had 
walked through the town twice and had 
distributed about 200 leaflets to over sixty 
soldiers. So completely surprised were 


“Twelve ”— 


In the following 


a soldier standing on guard duty. 


These four pacifists—who between them have served over 10 years 
in gaol for refusing military service—say they never expected to 


FROM THE FOUR AMERICAN PEACEMAKERS 


we by the fact that we were still free, 
that we found ourselves faced with mak- 
ing a decision which we never dreamed 
we would have to consider. We decided 
to return to Vienna to tell our story. 


We had hoped that the reception in Baden 
woisld not be so bad as we had been told it 
would be. But never did we expect the 
interest, the naturalness, and friendliness 
which we found. We found none of the 
fear and hostility we had been led to expect. 


Guard shouted across the street 


“The soldiers will not dare take leaflets,” 
we were told. “ They will be afraid to talk 
to you.” ... “ You wil be immediately 
arrested”... “ You will disappear.” But 
only two soldiers refused to take our leaflets. 


In one other case, a soldier on guard 
duty sharply turned down the leaflet he 
was offered. He shouted across the street 
to another soldier who was reading our 
leaflet and the latter said it was some- 
thing in Russian being distributed by 
Americans. Then the first soldier asked 
for a leaflet. 


In all other cases—individual soldiers, 
pairs, groups of four or five, girl-soldiers, 
civilians—our leaflets were distributed 
without trouble. 


Some hesitated at first, but after we 
pointed out that it was in Russian they took 
the leaflets. Many thanked us. All either 
walked away reading the leaflets or folding 
them into their pockets. 


In the first few minutes when we were 
expecting arrest momentarily, we left a pile 
of leaflets at the door of an army barracks. 

During the distribution we aroused much 
curiosity. 

The fact that we were seen handing out 
literature to Russian soldiers and talking 
with them plus our clothes, our aimless 
strolling, our general appearance—all 
made us quite conspicuous. 


This is not the beginning of 


a love story, at any rate as such, but of a movement whirh for 
good or ill is likely to make a good deal of noise in the future, for 
noise, print, words, are the chief tools of those who adhere to it.” 


That is how the Manchester 
Guardian began its long report of the 
recent Conference in London of 
British writers, sponsored by the 
Authors’ World Peace Appeal. The 
big London dailies were silent, des- 
pite invitations to come and hear 
what we were doing and thinking. 


The only other voice that reported our 
activites (apart from the Daily Worker) 
came from even further North. The Scots- 
man declared that “unlike its progenitors 
the Authors’ World Peace Appeal does not 
owe its inspiration to the Communists or 
their fellow-travellers,” and went on to 
speak of our ‘“‘ spirit of sober realism, yet 
definite enthusiasm.” 


May we hope that what Edinburgh and 
Manchester think today Fleet Street will 
think tomorrow ? 


Warming-up speech 


The Conference began with the unani- 
mous election of an excellent chairman, the 
playwright Roger Macdougal!, who was 
ably supported as vice-chairman by_ the 
well-known political journalist, Basil 
Davidson. 

After a warming-up speech by Mr. Mac- 
dougall, A. E. Coppard, one of our greatest 
living short story writers, delivered a state- 
ment on behalf of the ad hoc Committee that 
gave tone and direction to the whole of the 
subsequent proceedings, and one of whose 
key phrases was “we are not neutrals— 
we are clearly and specifically on the side 
of man.” ' E 

The speeches at the opening session were 
general, not specific, and consisted mainly of 
contributions outlining personal attitudes 
from writers like Alex Comfort, Naomi 
Mitchison and James Cameron. 


Extending its scope 


The next session consisted mainly of dis- 
cussing possibilities for extending the scope 
and effectiveness of our practical efforts— 
improving our Bulletin, publishing books 
and pamphlets and publicising our work 
generally. Dr. Comfort made the valuable 
suggestion that authors should consider set- 
ting aside the royalties of .one book as a 
contribution to the funds of the organisa- 
tion. 

Panels were set.up to examine and report 
on: our own publicatiens; violence and war- 
conditioning themes in contemporary writ- 
ing and in films; broadcasting; children’s 
books; and the objectivity of the Press. 


The future of these panels may well de- 
y 


termine the future of this writers’ move- 
ment. They are essentially practical and 
were set up for specific purposes, not just 
for the airing of minority opinions; and, 
looking quickly through the names, the 
panels include Naomi Mitchison, A. E. Cop- 
pard, Roger Macdougall, Alex Comfort, 
James Cameron, and J. Allen Skinner, 
Editor of Peace News. They intend to get 
things done. 

Good ideas should also come from the 
many younger or lesser-known writers who 
have agreed to serve according to their 
special interests. If we can draw up plans 
for action, concrete and without sectional 
bias, I am certain that we can raise the 
money to put them into effect. 


Given new heart 


As Conference Secretary, I had a per- 
haps natural anxiety about the outcome of 


THE WRITERS’ PEACE CONFERENCE 


our carefully-made preparations, bearing in 
mind that writers are notoriously indi- 
vidualistic both in the good and bad senses. 
1 need not have lost any sleep. 


The attendance of 120 was better than I 
had hoped for; the level of discussion was 
high and without acrimony; and the will- 
ingness of writers to contribute their ser- 
vices to the various panels was most 
encouraging. 


All in all, the Conference gave new 
heart to the organisers; and judging from 
what one heard from the floor it has sent 
many writers back to their desks with a 
renewed determination to work for peace. 
Such a renewal of confidence augurs well 

for the future. We have reached the 
eleventh hour in international tension but 
must still believe that it is not too late to 
turn back the forces that threaten our 
civilisation. 


I believe that through our Conference we 
writers have made more than a notable ges- 
ture and that, as the Manchester Guardian 
prophesied, we shall “ niake a good deal of 
noise in the future.” 


THIEY ASKED WINSTON TO JOIN 


PN Reporter 


APR. CHURCHILL, 


ats 


; the new Prime 
Minister, is to be asked to join the 
Authors’ World Peace Appeal. 

This was decided upon at the first con- 
ference of the Appeal. 


If he accepts he will unite with 400 other 
writers who have agreed to do all in their 
power to halt the drift towards a_ third 
world war. 


And, in addition, he will be honouring his 
Election pledge to work for world peace, of 
which the Authors reminded him in a tele- 
gram they sent to Downing Street. 


So 


It was agreed unanimously at the final 
session of the conference that the Appeal 
should remain independent of other peace 
movements, but should be willing to send 
observers to meetings arranged by other 
organisations and, where necessary, to put 
forward its views. It was reported that 
the AWPA will combine next year with 
other professional peace movements (such 
as the Musicians and Scientists) to present 
a concert at a London theatre. 


Among those present but not already 
mentioned, were Vera Brittain, Adrian 
Brunel and Hugh Schonfield. Messages 
were received from Professor C. Day Lewis, 
Compton Mackenzie, Sean O'Casey, L. A. G. 
Strong and many other well-known writers. 


Perhaps a measure of the enthusiasm 
aroused by the conference in those present 


may be judged by the fact that the col- 
lection (which exceeded £60) included a 
contribution from journalists sitting at 
the Press table. This was an unusual and 
very apt gesture, and was deeply appre- 
ciated by members of the Appeal present. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE 
IS PECULI-AR... 


PN Crime Reporter 


AT the opening of the Great Exhibition 
~*~” in 1851, a splendidly-attired Mandarin 
stepped out of the crowd, kotowed politely 
to Her Majesty and withdrew. Who he was, 
since he was not an Official guest, and where 
he went to, nobody knows. 

At the recent conference of the Authors’ 
World Peace Appeal, an extremely civil 
reporter took voluminous notes—he did not, 
however, sit at the Press Table. After the 
last session he copied in great detail the 
lists of persons elected to serve on the 
various panels, He represented, we under- 
stand, “a Civil Service discussion group.” 

The promoters of the Appeal will always 
welcome such guests—the results arising 
from the discussion of Peace within the 
Civil Service can do nothing but good even 
if the branch happens to be a special one. 
And unlike Bret Hart’s Heathen Chinee, 
they have nothing whatever un their 
sleeves. 
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HOW RUSSIAN SOLDIERS TOOK 
‘DON’T FIGHT’ LEAFLETS 


IDESPREAD interest has been aroused by the report published 
in Peace News last week of four American pacifists who 
distributed anti-war leaflets to Russian soldiers. 
account, written on Oct. 29, they tell of the daring way in which they 


What they read 


The full English text of the leaflet was 
published in Peace News in Sept. 21. It 
was headed: ‘“* We have come to tell you 
of *another USA,’ a USA which says that 
the people of the world should lay down 
their arms.” 

The leaflet continued: 

“* Defensive armaments’ on any side al- 
ways lead to further rearmament on the 
other side—and to war. 

“Modern war cannot possibly save or de- 
fend anything—not ‘ peace,’ not ‘democ- 
racy,’ not ‘socialism,’ not one’s family, or 
one’s self. 

“If these things are true we have a higher 
obligation than just to grumble about 
them privately. We must begin to act in 
accord with what we know by refusing 
to make or bear arms. 

“Let us join together in non-violent resis- 
tance to war and injustice. 

“The people of the world must refuse to 
be enemies. 

“Let us reach across the artificial boun- 
daries and make peace.” 


One civilian followed us for many 
minutes; others merely looked at us. 
Several Austrian policemen turned their 


heads as we passed them. 

Once, two of us (one a Negro) were 
passed on the street by a Russian officer 
who made a complete turn about to stare at 
the two characters who had just passed him. 

After that moment he probably forgot 
about us—until he read one of the leaflets 
that were confisciated, anyway. 


Message will be passed on 


Confiscated ? Well, we assume they were. 
What army would not confiscate our leaf- 
lets ? (Last spring, the U.S. Government 
seized and burned similar literature which 
we had mailed out in the States.) But we 
know that the soldiers who had our leaflets 
showed them to other soldiers. 

We know also that, though it is pos- 
sible the soldiers no longer have the leaf- 
lets, they must still have a memory of the 
four American pacifists who came _Jil- 
legally across an artificial barrier to 
greet their Soviet brothers with a mes- 
sage of peace and friendship. 

Carry the message back home, Soviet 
friends. We are going back to our homes 
now to work on our side of the border for a 
while. Even though we do not hear from 
you, we know that some of you will be work- 
Ing too. 

We hope that our little attempt to reack 
across the artificial dividing line will be 
taken by many others, from both sides, who 
will insist on crossing the barriers with 
words and deeds of friendship. 

The governments must not prevent u 
from being friends ! 

e e 
Diary of the journey 

@10 well publicised was the project of the 
7 American pacifists, that wherever they 
stayed on their journey from Paris to 
Strasbourg, preceding their entry into 
Austria, they were almost always imme- 
diately recognised. 

In a diary of the journey, recently re- 
ceived in London, the four men—David 
Dellinger, Ralph Digia, Arthur Emery and 
Bill Sutherland—give an account of some 
of the more unusual and amusing adven- 
tures that befell them. 

Among their most enthusiastic supporters 
was a_ barber they met in the town of 
Vitry Le Francois. 

He told them he had read about their 
journey in the French newspapers and, 
after cutting one of their member’s hair, 
asked for leaflets to distribute to his 
customers. 

On Sent. 16, the fifth day of their jour- 
ney, they wrote the following: 

“This afternoon it was necessary to po 
to another bicycle shop for repairs. The 
shop was in Void and the owner was not 
only Mayor of the town but also the elected 
representative of 22 other townships. 

“At first he was a bit hostile towards 
our message . .. but as time went on, he 
warmed up and volunteered the statement 
that war never solved anything. He said 
he much respected our aim. 

“When the bicycle was finally repaired, 
he invited us in for a drink, gave us his 
ecard, and wished us good Juck.” 

On the folowing day working men in « 
road-side applauded when they read the 
pacifists anti-war leaflets, and asked for 
more to give to their friends. 

Later the same day, however, there was 
an adventure of a less pleasant nature, 
The diary continues: 

“That evening we reached Sarrebourg 
which seems to be some sort of garrison 
town with many French and perhaps some 
American soldiers. Dave went out to 
post leaflets and was accosted by two men 
who were very hostile and menacing. 

“They took him into the railway 
station and wanted to know what the 
leaflets were about. They said it was 
dangerous to post leaflets asking people 
to lay down their arms. ... After a 
time, however, they seemed pacified by 
Dave’s explanation. 

“He left them—taking care to fo in 
the opposite direction.” . 
On Sept 17, six days after the berinning 

of their journey, they arrived at Stras- 
bourg. During the final stage of their ride, 
they handed a leaflet to two motor-cyclists, 
resting at the side of the road. 

A little later, when they were overtaken, 
the motor-cyclists called to one of the paci- 
fists and pressed 300 francs into his hand. 


we 
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LETTERS 


What about the Sudan ? 


UGH SCHONFIELD’S | sym- 
pathy with Egyptian aspira- 
tions is something that I can share 
—so long as the aspirations concern 
Egypt. His discussion of the Sudan 


is a different matter. 

We all know that the Nile is Egypt’s 
“Jife-line,” but what are the Sudanese 
suspected of wanting to do with it? Re- 
move it in buckets? An even better case, 
surely, could be made out for the unified 
control of the Danube. But any Wastern 
European state which attempted to impose 
such unity by imperialism would be rightly 
regarded as a danger to peace and liberty. 
If there are really problems affecting the 
whole Nile Vailley—as there well may be— 
surely the right solution is one of agree- 
ment and not of authority imposed forcibly 
by one community upon another. ; 

Hugh Schonfield is, of course, entitled to 
his opinion that “the Sudanese people are 
not yet capable of enlightened  self- 
government.” I hold the same opinion 
about the British, Germans, French, Ameri- 
cans, Dutch and most European nations. 
Paraphrasing Schonfield’s words, I could 
say: “If they (the British) have indepen- 
dence the country will be run by Tory or 
Labour imperialists and there will be a 
grave cause for anxiety about the treat- 
ment of the Negroes—and, indeed, about 
World Peace and a good many other 
things.” ; 

I must assure you that my strong beliefs 
do not, however, mean that I would im- 
pose my will upon my countrymen, even 
if I had the chance. I regard them as bar- 
barians. They probably think I_ am mad. 
We differ quite amicably. And I have no 
more desire to impose my will upon the 
Sudanese. Indeed, like most people in 
Britain, I know very little about them, It 
js surely bad enough that we should sit in 
judgment on our neighbour's and impose our 
rule upon them. It is far worse if we know 
very little about them. Or, in other words, 
dictatorship at home is a crime that is 
more “excusable” than colonial imperialism. 

What do we know about the Sudan? One 
outstanding fact—that vocal political 
opinion there is strongly in favour of in- 
dependence. “All political elements,” 
writes the Sunday Times representative 
(Oct. 14) “favour ending the condominium 
... all except the Ashigga Party strongly 
reject the attempt to impose the Egyptian 
Crown.” Egypt may impose her rule—by 
force. Britain may maintain her rule— 
also by force. Both these foreign powers 
can, and doubtless wifl, make further pro- 
tests regarding their excellent intentions. 
But no solution, however excellent it may 
appear in London or Cairo, can be morally 
justified unless it has the explicit consent 
of the Sudanese peoples—-and the same 
principle applies to every other colonial 
“ problem.” 

Not only must this be clear to anyone 
who really believes in human rights, but it is 
also clear that any “solution” which ignores 
this condition must be based upon force. 
It is surely time that pacifists stopped 
tinkering with this question and recognised 
the simple fact that any policy of subjuga- 
tion by violence of other peoples necessi- 
tates the manufacture of armaments and 
the existence of an army and navy. They 
who deny the richtfulness of war even in 
self-defence or defence of democracy must 
surely see that the use of arms in main- 
taining other people in subjection is even 
more objectionable. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


27 Burrchley Road, 
S.W.19, 


(Other letters on page five) 


PRISON FOR USS. 
IMPERIALISM 


OPPOSED 


Sequel to armed uprising 
in Puerto Rico 


UTH REYNOLDS, an American pacifist and ardent supporter 
of Puerto Rican independence has been sentenced to a term 


of two to six years’ 


imprisonment following charges by 


the 


Government of the island that she had preached “ the overthrowing 
and subverting of the Insular Government of Puerto Rico... by 


force and violence.” 


She was one of 1,200 people gathered up in mass arrests in October and early 
November, 1950, following an armed uprising by Puerto Rican Nationalists and 
an attempt on the life of President Truman by two extremists at Blair House, 


Washington, 


Ruth Reynolds was for a long time a spokesman in the USA for Indian 
independence, but later felt she could no longer criticise Britain when her own 
country would not loose its stranglehold on Puerto Rico. 


Miss Reynolds went to the island in 1948 at the time of the student strikes 


in the University over the issues of academic freedom and civil liberties. 


Numbers 


of students were expelled, some jailed and several professors dismissed. Her 
purpose was to hold public hearings of these events and investigate many other 


phases of the trouble. 


When it was realised that excepting two attorneys associated with the 
Nationalist Party no others on the island would defend Miss Reynolds, who had 
never been a member of the Party, a Ruth Reynolds Defence Committee was set 
up in New York and Conrad Lynn was sent to the island to defend her. 


In addition, a deputation of three American pacifists, members of Peacemakers, 
was sent: Rev. Ernest Bromley, leader of the American tax-refusal group; Wallace 


Nelson and Ralph Templin. 
of the trial is taken. 


UTH REYNOLDS’ arrest on 
Nov. 2, 1950, was made between 
2am. and 3 a.m. She was got out 
of bed by forty men, some armed 
with machine guns, and taken to 
gaol though no warrant for her ar- 
rest was thought necessary. 

All her personal belongings were confis- 
eated, and she was held in gaol for nearly 
nine months before charges were conjured 
up. She was then released on $25,000 bail. 

The charges against here were: 

1. “ Being a leader and active rember of 
an organisation known as ‘the Nationalist 
Party of Puerto Rico,’” she did “illegally, 
criminally, maliciously, wilfully and know- 
ingly . . . promote, advocate, advise and 
preach the overthrowing and subverting of 
the Insular Govermnent of Puerto Rico... 
by force and violence. That... at an as- 
sembly on Dec. 18, 1949, by pledging to 
give ‘life and fortune to insure the over- 
throwing, paralysing and subverting of the 
Government,’ which culminated in a revolt 
that started in Puerto Rico on or about 
Oct. 30, 1950.” 

2. “On or about Oct. 26 and 27, 1950, 
she was riding in an automobile which 
caried firearms and incendiary bombs.” 

At the trial, the prosecution tried to link 
Ruth Reynolds, who had supported Gandhi 
in his campaign to free India, with the 
violent outbreak which occurred in Puerto 
Rico in October, 1950. 

Next they tried to make her say that she 
totally gave up working for the indepen- 
dence of India when she began working for 
the independence of Puerto Rico. 

She affirmed that she had not, but had 
instead maintained that Americans had no 
moral authority to tell Britain to let loose 
her stranglehold on India until the U.S. 
had let loose fits stranglehold on Puerto 
Rico. 

Having been made to look ridiculous up 
to this point, the prosecution then tried to 
drive a wedge between her and pacifism 
with astute questions regarding her know- 
ledge of political parties, their leaders, ete. 

At the trial, 17 ‘witnesses appeared 


It is from their reports that the following account 


against Miss Reynolds, taking two weeks 
to show evidence, mostly sub-machine guns, 
dynamite, rifles, revolvers, ete., seized at 
different parts of the island. 

There was no attempt to link them with 
Ruth, the purpose being only to try to get 
the jury to associate them with her. 


Government witnesses disagreed 


The evidence on which Ruth Reynolds 
was convicted was that she stood, with 
500 other people, at the end of a meeting 
held eleven months before the October re- 
volt, as a sign of agreement with a state- 
ment pledging life and fortune for the in- 
dependence of Puerto Rico. 

She claimed that she did not stand, 
but two of the Government witnesses 
claimed she did stand—differing, how- 
ever, as to which end of the hall she 
stood at. 

None of the other 500, nor even the 
leader of the meeting have been indicted 
for this act. 

From her careful study of the Puerto 
Rican situation and her knowledge of what 
had taken place in India, Ruth Reynolds 
was able to forsee many trends in the 
strugele for independence and the prosecu- 
tion attempted to iurn this knowledge 
against her. 

They asked, “ But you predicted that vio- 
lence would result, didn’t you? ” 

“Yes,” said Ruth Reynolds, “long ago 
I said that I expected violence to break 
out into the open at any time, but I also 
said that the hasic violence is the im- 
perialism of the U.S. and the Puerto 
Rican authorities who help enforce it, and 
that is going on all the time.” 

After the prosecution had finished its 
cross-examination, Ernest Bromley and 
Ralph Templin, two of the American Peace- 
makers took the stand as character wit- 
nesses. 

In order to offset the favourable impres- 
sion created, the prosecution brought a re- 
buttal witness who testified he was routed 
out of bed Jate at night in his house and 
held at pistol point by Ruth Reynolds. 

This last desperate attempt to pin some 
act of violence on Ruth Reynolds boome- 


FREEDOM THROUGH NON-VIOLENCE 


The following manifesto, printed in English and Spanish and signed by three 
members of the Peacemakers, Ernest R. Bromley, Wallace F. Nelson and Ralph 
T. Templin, was distributed in Puerto Rico during the trial of Ruth Reynolds. 


We the three who compose this mission, 
call upon our fellow Americans to end the 
continuous apgression of tthe United States 
against you, the people of Puerto Rico. We 
are bringing you a message of our repen- 
tance for this continuous violence. Futher- 
more, we identify ourselves with you in 
resistance ‘to the present domination and 
exploitation. 

We do these things precisely because we 
have renounced all violence, both that which 
breaks out into open violence and that 
which underlies it—namely: the long, con- 
tinuous domination and exploitation. 


Imperialism the real violence 


We call upon the rulers, as well as the 
subjugated people, to renounce all violence. 

But as long as the rulers make violence 
central in their intentions and practices, 
there must be more, not less, resistance to 
their violence by us all. It is not only a 
right and duty of all people to resist every 
tyranny, it is a right and duty of all people 
to cease their tyranny over others. 

We view with humiliation our country’s 
boast of freedom when, after fifty-three 
years, it still holds two million people in 
outright military, political and economic 
bondage. Therefore, we call upon the 
United States to pull clear out of Puerto 
Rico. This is the first step in non-violence. 
Even a real chaice of status cannot exist 
without this step. 

Non-violence is also a way of resistance, 
wa] ilustrated in history. It is the way 
that Peacemakers have chosen to resist evi! 
in the States. 

At present, our non-violence is focussed 
against the drive toward regimentation for 
war, and discrimination against people of 
colour and other minorities in our country. 

Qn moral, religious and practical grounds, 
we act to withhold our support from war 


and war preparation, even though it may 
mean imprisonment. 

But, more basically, we denounce and re- 
sist all superiority attitudes and the will of 
some to manage other people’s affairs. 
These are things which lead governments 
toaward war making and war preparation. 
Hence, our peace-making brings us to 
Puerto Rico. 

Non-violence demands that people seek to 
know the truth and follow % without fear 
or flinching. Therefore, one of our pur- 
poses is to study and make clear the 
situation in Puerto Rico. 

An American pacifist, Ruth Reynolds, has 
shown her deep concern in helping to end 
imperialism in Puerto Rico. She has been 
held in prison for nine months without trial. 
As a stalwart resister to oppression she 
symbolises American resistance to Ameri- 
can imperialism in Puerto Rico. 

The cause which she espouses and for 
which she is suffering imprisonment is the 
eause of those who desire freedom for all 
men, and with which we identify ourselves. 

We call upon the people of both the 
United States and Puerto Rico to rise and, 
through the power to be found in non- 
violence, to end one of the worst imperial- 
isms in recent history. The time is now! 


Revolution by non-violence 


The United States has never been the 
“ Mother Country ” of Puerto Rico. Neither 
has she “colonised” that land with her 
people. Rather, as with Britain in India, 
she went among a foreign people and con- 
quered them with her armies, trying to 
impose upon them her language, her cul- 
ture, her welfare and her trade. 

In struggle the Puerto Rican revolution 


has been like the American revolution but 
unkke the Indian revolution. India, we be- 
lieve, has revealed a better method of re- 
volution than that which the Americans 
followed. 

India’s way under Gandhi’s leadership 
was non-violent non-co-operation with 
Britain’s domination. This way of struggle 
requires a positive programme of develop- 
ing an independent economy along co- 
operative lines, producing and exchanging 
gogds for consumption throughout the 
whole island. 

It requires: 

1. All-out boycott of markets and pro- 
cesses that exploit. 

2. A courageous spirit which can accept 
biows and imprisonment without resent- 
ment. 

3. The working together of all classes. 

4. The recognition of the oneness of all 
humanity and the right of each person to 
opportunities for full development. 

5. An inner personal devotion to non- 
violence which can remove fear and anger. 

We are not recommending the non- 
violence of the weak—those who would 
come to terms with the oppressor at all 
cost. We are recommending the non- 
violence of the strong—those who refuse to 
accept any lower status. who will not co- 
overate in their oppression, who will not 
obey any law that is immoral, who will face 
danger without flinching and bitterness or 
even blows without resentment or retalia- 
tion. 


Call to world struggle 


The world is sick unto death with tyranny 
and war. It cannot longer exist half slave 
and half free. While Puerto Rican people 


PACIFIST WHO 


| Land of poverty | 


Puerto Rico, Spanish possession in the West 
Indies, was occupied by the U.S. army in 
1898. 

Dissatisfaction with the slow development of 
theer political status has led some Puerto 
Ricans to advocate statchood within the 
U.S., others complete independence. 

There are four main political groupings on 
the island: Popoular Democratic; Coali- 
tion vf Socialists, Liberals and Republi- 
cans; Independence; and the Revolu- 
tionary Nationalist Party. Al have de- 
manded the right for the island to elect 
its own governor, who ig now popularly 
elected. 

In 1949 one-third of the population (of 
2,206,000) were unemployed or chroni- 
cally under-employed. The illiteracy rate, 
which was 85 per cent. when the U.S. 
occupied the country in 1898, was still 
32.2 per cent. in 1940 and in 1950 there 
was no schooling for 28 per cent. of, the 
children, 

The native rural citizen, who forms 70 per 
cent. of the population, is rarely a land 
owner, but for the most part both a tenant 
and @ farm hand, 

The tobaccu industry has declined owing to 
a change in U.S. smoking habits. The 
sugar crop is mm excess of 1,250,000 tons 
but the U.S. Sugar Act of 1948 restricts 
shipments from the island to the U.S. 
mandand to 910,000 tons and allows only 
126,000 tons to be refined on the island. 

By reserving to itself the control of ship- 
piig and tariffs, the U.S. has acquired a 
monopoly of most markets, wealth and 
goods. American pacifists allege that the 
U.S. is “ constantly rubbing the people of 
what they need even for a dare living.” 

The island is an important navai and air 
base for the USA. — Puerto Ricans are 
conscripted by the U.S. Congress in which, 
however, they have no voting representa- 
tion whatsoever. 

The U.S. Navy recently demanded the 
evacuation of four-fifths of the island of 
Visques, 23 miles off Puerto Rico, for a 
base. The people were given 15 days in 
which to sell their animals and get out— 
to the densely populated (640 to the 
square mile) larger island of Puerto Rico. 
Admiral Barbey referred to the inhabi- 
tants, as “‘ savages living in the hills.” 


ranged when, in cross examination, he was 
found to be an extremely unreliable witness 


and was caught in falsehood. 
Summing up 

The summing up for the defence by Con- 
rad Lynn, was a masterful assertion of 
Ruth Reynolds’ whole pacifist and anti- 
imperialist position. 

“The fact that she had kept so close to 
the events that she was able to forsee 
what mighi happen is now taken as a sure 
sign that she was plotting and seeking: 
revolt,” said Conrad Lynn. 

“A good weather expert can predict the 
coming of rain. Is he guilty, therefore, 
of plotting and planning for rain? And 
shall the people seize him and try him if 
the rain is too heavy? 

_“ The prosecution,” Conrad Lynn con- 

tinued, “ enabled Ruth Reynolds to give a 

reaffirmation of the faith by which she 

lives. Perhaps our human governors are 
annoyed and vengeful as a result, but she 
does not fear to state, at the risk of her 
liberty, that she is against imperialism, 
her country’s included; that she has be- 
lieved in the freedom of India and of 

Puerto Rico; that she does not believe in 

killing even at the behest of the state! 

gl have been privileged to learn during 
this long trial that no land has a more 
inspiring, even though tragic history than 
Puerto Rico. J can’t help but hope that 
some day she may stand forth in the sun- 
light of full equality among free nations. 

“We have heard piecemeal the story of 
her proud and never-despairing sons and 
daughters. Each succeeding generation 
seems to have raised up brilliant and cour- 
ageous leaders, dedicated to her liberty. 
Somehow I believe that Ruth Reynolds wilf 
come to be enshrined as an adopted daugh- 
ter of the glorious tradition.” 

After two hours: deliberation the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “Guilty” on the first 
charge, not guilty of the second—i.e., riding 
in an automobile carying fire-arms. 

An appeal is being planned. 

Since his return from Puerto Rico, Attor- 
ney Conrad Lynn has spoken at several 
meetings in New York and addressed street 
meetings in the Puerto Rican section of the 
city. Poster parades and other activities 
in New York are being sponsored by Peace- 
makers, The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
the War Resisters’ League and the Catholic 
Worker. 


and all other dominated and oppressed 
people of the world are not free there 
cannot be hope of freedom for anyone. 

_ To consent to the exploitation of oneself 
is immoral. To consent to the exploitation 
of others is just as immoral. 

But we believe that to use force of 
arms to resist exploitation betrays the 
very cause for which the resistance is 
made. We believe that a seeming victory 
of arms would prove futile, as military 
victories throughout history have proved. 
Freedom-seeking people everywhere must 

arise and resist every tyranny. They must 
learn to resist well, not poorly—not with 
hate and violence, but with love and non- 
violence, after the manner of Gandhi. 

All the doctrines which reserve inequality 
of status and onportunity in people’s own 
favour. such as “The White Man’s World.” 
and “ Manifest Destiny’ (America’s early 
slogan of conquest), served only to domi- 
nate, exploit. and enslave. They must be 
abolished if there ever is to be world order 
and peace. 
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Letters 


BBC takes out “peace” 


IN the BRC Morning Service of October 3 
2 the American version of the fifteenth 
verse of Romans 10 was read by the officia- 
ting minister: “ How beautiful are the feet 
of those who bring good news.” 

Having the original version in Greek be- 
side me, I could see, even with my scant 


American version is not in accordance with 


THE DICK SHEPPARD 
MEMORIAL MEETING 


By Sybil Morrison 


T is fifteen years since Dick Sheppard, founder of the Peace Pledge 
: c Union, died, but for those who gathered on Sunday, Oct. 28, in the 
knowledge of the language, that this new | Cyint of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the churzh where he became famous 


the very beautiful version that for genera- | for his broadcast sermons, that first shock of grief and dismay came 


tions we have been accustomed to: “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them who preach 
the Gospel af Peace.” 


An erudite friend afterwards informed me 
that this latest American version accords 
with the “alternative” version that the 
Greek original gives. Nevertheless, the 
Latin, French and German translation I 
have at hand all give the translation to 
which we have been accustomed and which 
Handel used in his Messiah. 


Must even the word of God be brought 
into line with modern “ requirements?” 
NINA WORLEY 


Peace Acre, | 
Colborne Road, Guernsey. 


Another pacifist;\candidate 


"OUR list of election candidates contains 
= one omission as far as the West Country 
is concerned: Will Royle, a PPU and FoR 
member who contested the Bodmin division | 
for Labour. 


This was the second occasion and the | 
second time he has increased his vote. 


GORDON TURNER 
Avon, 
Dartington, 
Totnes, Devon. 


ENDSLEIGH 


Ghristmas Cards 
for !951 


include these attractive designs 
Nativity Scenes in a Modern Style 
“Huminated " Peace Quotations 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
Children’s Cards 
“~ Magnolia "—floral motif 
Three-coloured Christmas Scenes 
international Card—five language greetings 
and the popular 
ENDSLEIGH PAINTING CARDS 
(2s. a packet of six assorted) 


tHELP PEACE NEWS FUNDS BY SELLING 
TO ALL YOUR’ FRIENDS 


Sample Set 2s. 9d. Eight Cards. 


envelopes, sample “ Endsleigh Painting 
Card” and order form. 


(Full range of 15 cards for 5s. post free) 
DISCOUNTS FOR GROUPS AND 
QUANTITIES 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 


(Peace News Ltd.) 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 


fineluding 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

Public Meeting. Manchester 
At the Friends Meeting House, Mount Street 

Thursday, November 15th at 7.0 p.m. 
“THE QUAKER MISSION TO MOSCOW ” 
Speakers: B. Leslie Metcalf, Frank Edmead 
(Iwo, members of the delegation to Moscow) 
Chairman: George A. Sutherland, M.A. 
Admission free. Collection. 


close again. 


Vera Brittain recalled the days when she 
first worked with him as a sponsor of the 
PPU and gave an intensely moving impres- 
sion of the sense of despair that seemed to 
cloud and dim the whole world when it was 
known that Dick Sheppard had died. She 
quoted Baring’s lines written in the first 
World War: 

We shall be there, alas! 
But not with you. When spring shall make 


the earth 

And quicken the scarred fields to the new 
birth, 

Our grief shall grow. For what can spring 
renew 


More fiercely for us than the need for you ? 


She believed, she said, that when the war 
came, Dick Sheppard became part of the 
past, a2 past which protected him from what 
Shelley called “ the contagion of the world’s 
slow strain,” though he would, she knew, 
have faced with courage and tolerance, the 
suspicion, abuse, and unpopularity involved 
in being a pacifist in war time, if that had 
been demanded of him. 


“ As the years go by,” she said, “ he be- 
longs less and less to time and more and 
more to eternity; somehow he belongs to us 
more today than during the war, for we are 
once again in a period between shadows, 
the shadow of the second war and the loom- 
ing shadow of a third, which by God’s grace 
may never materialise. It never will,’ 
she concluded, “if we make Dick’s slogan 
ours: ‘Not peace at any price, but love at 
all costs.’” 


A new memorial 


The Vicar of St. Martins, the Rev. 
Charles-Edwards, also spoke of his personal 


GAOLED AFTER 
“ROMMEL” PROTEST 


X RS. PAT SEARES, the executive mem- 
AYE ber of the London Peace council on 
Saturday imprisoned for 14 days after criti- 
cising the film glamorising the general Rom- 
mel, has been released on bail following an 
appeal, 

During the two days she spent in 
prison, she stood up at a church service and 
protested when a woman missionary 
attacked Communism. 

At the original court-hearing, Mrs. 
Seares was bound over in £20 to “ keep the 
peace.” When she refused she was sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. 

She was sent to Holloway Prison, where, 
ironically, she was once wardress. 


. 


The Swedish section of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
has 4,200 members and 78 local groups, 
according to the latest annual report. A 
grant of over £200 was received from the 
Swed'sh Government for educational work 
in 1950-51. 


knowledge of his famous _ predecessor, 
though he had only known him for about 
six months before his death, he had been 
impressed, as were so many, by his charm 
and the extraordinary personal interest that 
he showed in every human being with whom 
he came in contact. 


In closing he said how glad he was to 
have been invited to take part in a meeting 
to remember Dick Sheppard, and also to be 
able to tell the audience that an unused part 
of the Church was to be converted into a 
Memorial Chapel, dedicated to those who 
had given service to the work of the church. 


In thanking the two speakers, Sybil Mor- 
rison, who had presided, said that they had 
both spoken words that all those gathered 
there had deeply needed to hear, and that 
she believed everyone would go away in- 
spired to follow unfalteringly the path that 
Dick had shown, and to continue the work 
that he had begun. 


A collection was taken for the Memorial 
Chapel. 


lf Britain disarmed 


" OW many people believe in the case 

for disarmament?” Alderman 
Ronald Lendon asked a London meeting of 
the Toldas Group last week. 


The reasons why many people do not are 
to be examined by members of the group 
who will meet at 15 Lynmouth Road, N.2, 
on Noy. 28 at 8 p.m. 


The Group, which advocates “ Total Dis- 
armament and Active Security,’ already 
has two study groups functioning in the 
North of Engiand, at Crosby and Southport, 
examining such questions as: 


How would disarmament be carried out ? 
What would America do? 


What would be the economic conse- 
quences ? 


What preparations would be made for 
resistance to invasion ? 


A large proportion of Toldas members 
are not pacifists, and the primary aim of the 
discussion meetings is to bring in people 
outside the peace movement. 

The findings of the study groups will be 
recorded and later published by the Toldas 
Group, 5 Parkway, Great Crosby, Liver- 
pool, 26. 
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Up and Doing 


TAKING UP THE 
CHALLENGE 


T ROM Wadebridge and Southampton 
come the first challengers to the 
splendid Peace News sales record set 
up by Mrs. Sheppard of Eynsford. 
D. V. Loveridge of Southampton PPU 
Group writes: “ Will you please send 
50 copies until further notice? I will 
try and race Mrs. Sheppard to the 
hundred mark, or bust in the attempt! ” 
Wadebridge pacifists are taking three 
dozen a week for a month's trial. 
Meantime Mrs. Sheppard continues to 
sell her 50 each week, all new orders 
gained through a door-to-door canvass 
in her village. 

With new talk of disarmament at 
UNO we have new opportunities for 
pressing home the claims of construc- 
No one, anywhere, 


tive peacemaking. 
wants to sacrifice standards of life for 


another war. Every politician stresses 
his fervent desire for peace, and every- 
one knows that atom bombs and horror 
weapons will never bring it. So we 
pacifists must spread our ideas to the 
utmost in these times, and introducing 
and commending Peace News wherever 
we can is one of the best means of 
doing it. 

WE NEED 5,500 MORE REGULAR 
READERS THIS YEAR TO KEEP 
THE PRICE AT 3d. OUR ABILITY 
TO SPREAD PACIFISM AMONGST 
ORDINARY FOLK WILL BE 
SEVERELY HAMPERED IF WE 
LOSE OUR POPULAR PRICE. 
EVERY READER CAN DO SOME- 
THING TO SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 
—WILL YOU PLEASE DO IT NOW? 


H.F.M. 
Circulation last week, 12,500 copies 


An advance in Brazil 


All forms of racial discrimination in Brazil 
have been outlawed under a_ national 
measure passed by Congress and signed 
by President Getulio Vargas. The act 
stigmatises as a crime any refusal to 
“treat on equal terms people of all races 
in hotels, eating places, schools, colleges. 
recreation centres, stores, ete. Stiff 
penalties are provided, varying from im- 
prisonment for tthree months to a year 
and fines of from $250 to $1,000 (U.S. 
currency). |\Whenever a public official of 
any kind, including those in charge of 
educational institutions, is found guilty 
of discr:minatory treatment, he must be 
dismissed from his post and is subject to 
the fines imposed upon others. (WP). 


At the Bayswater Synagogue, London, on 
Oct. 10, the Day of Atonement—the most 
solemn day in the Jewish Calendar—the 
Rev. S. Gold devoted his sermon to the 
need for Woild Government. 
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wand therefore urge organisers of events to: 


1. Send notices to arrive not 
Yater than Monday morning. 


2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, 
Place (hall, street); mature 
event; speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address)—preferably in 
that order and style. 


Green 


ment for 


Notes for your Diary 


LONDON, N.4: 11 a.m. Finsbury Park; 
Open-air Mig; PPU. 


WALTHAMSTOW: 8 p.m. Friends Hall, 
leaf Rd; 
xanisations taking part: Ex-Service Move- 


of Council for 


ship of Reonciliation. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 


Commission; PPU 
Public Peace mtg; Or- 


Peace, Peace Pledge tage 

Action Against War. Peace D NG . 
with China Council, Suciety of Friends, Ho ae een es 
UNA (two local branches), and the Fellow- | Conf: FoR. : 


Ho, 6 Endsleigh St: Mtg of Non-Violence 


Saturday, November 17 


3.30 p.m. 
Hugh Faulkner: 


“STOKE-ON-TRENT: 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


p.m. Dick Sheppard | €xcept for odd pence, 


to publication. 
Terms. 


Friends Mtg | and pro rata, 


Area 


Maximum length 
69 words. Address for Box No. 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road. 

DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS are 
required by the Thursday eight days prior 


12s. 6d. per single column inch 


LITERATURE, &c. 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP gives prompt 
Postal service for all your book require- 
ments. Entire profits go to Peace News 
Enquiries welcome, please send a.a.e. for 
katest Kat. Housmans Bookshop (Peace 
News Ltd.) 8 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 


replies: | Tel. STA 2262. 
Ne _CHRISTADELPIANS. Pamphlets set- 
ting forth their beliefs obtainable free 


from C. T. Butlea 122 New Road, South 
Darenth, Kent. Send now for “‘ Bible 
Prophecy confirmed by World Events.” and 
find certainty in a world of doubt. 


5.30 p.m. Central MEETINGS 


QUAKERISM Information and Litera- 
ture respecting the Faith and Practice of 


ser . > Hall. Longton; “ Our switness and the ETHICS OF diet. Public lecture by |the Religious Suciety of Friends, free on 
Monday, November 12 Churches"; Robert Davis; Chair: Areh- | Ronald Lightowler of London Vegetarian | anplication to the Friends’ Home Sercian 
BIRKENHEAD: 8 p.m. Town Hall; | deacon Hartill; Preceded by a short devo- {Society. Alliance Hall, Palmer Street. | Committee. Frienda' House, Euaton Rd.. 


Friday, November 9 


LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m, 8 Endsleigh 
«Gardens; " Gurdjeff System, and method of 
Gywneth Anderson; Central 


“ World Peace"; 
Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson: Chair: Prof. W. 
yon Blease; 


SHEFFIELD; 7.30 p.m. Church Ho, St. 


Canon C. FE. Raven, DD, 
Area mtg: FoR. 
SoF. 


tional mtg at 4 p.m:. Tea 4.30-5.0 p.m.; 


Saturday, Novy. 17-Sunday, Nov. 18 


day, Nov. 19, 7.30 p.m. 


training”: q Tuesday. Royal Literary 
James St. I: Delegate conf. on the Re- . . 
london PPU. avmament of Germany; Frank Dawtrvy; ST. IVES: * Pacifism and Politics To- Inatitates 13° Queen Square. 
day "; Stuart Morris: Full cost 25s.; Late } 


Friday, Nov. 9-Tuesday, Nov. 13 


bookings at once 


to 


Frank Vibert, 14 WEIGH HOUSE Charch. 


Westminster (near St. James Stn.). Mon- 
Collection towards 


rpenses. 
INTERNATIONAL CLUB, Bath. Every 
and Scientific 
Bath. All 


Duke Street, | etc. 
W.1. (Bond St. Tube). Sunday evenings at 


London. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating. typewrring, 
Mabel Eyles, 395 Hornsey Rd, N.19 
ARChway 1765. MOUntview 1701, 


: y iculture, da ‘uesday, November 13 Alexandra Place, St. Ives; Devon and 

Pe ae iotecnationit Consulta: Pde nee 8 Vv Halt Cornwall Area Conf: PPU. ritene Gospel of Peace! Social hour} 
: e c .O% N, S.W.14: p.m. ernon all, ‘. 

tive Assembly to work out programme for | oy rd) Sheen Lane: “Children of THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 15: Landon, ; 

further delegate ee! eee Peed Eurove" talk and film strip by John Sunday, November 18 S.W.4, 7.30 p.m. c/o Maxton, 17 py avemeny SITUATIONS VACANT 
Constituent Assembly; b P : Barelay; PPU. , (by Clapham Common Tube). Election VOLUNTARY HELPERS urgently 
retariat, PWCA, 5 Faubourg Potssonniere, UU CESTERT 7.30 Friende Mig 6 LONDON, N.4: 1! a.m. Finsbury Park; | Retrospect." Len Collier, ILP. needed at Peace News office. 10 am. to 

is = : a p.m. riends en-air Mtg: PPU. 6 p.m. A 
oe Ho: Reginald Reynolds; Friends Service Le me z P p.m. Monday to Friday, up to 9.30 um. 


Council. 


Saturday, November 10 
BOLTON: 3 p.m. Empress Hall, Meal- 
house Lane, Deansgate; Sybil Morrison; 
N-W Arena PPU. 


GLASGOW, C.1; 8 p.m. Community Ho, Ho, Wish 


2 :'The Rev. G, Lindsay Hunter: | Today"; FoR. proach; Third study group on “The|APply: Frances E. Morgan. 

So Pacinet Sehilosophy and the Gospel”; Challenge of Communism’; FoR. DERBYSHIRE HILLS, Vegetarian Gueat 

FoR Thursday, November 15 House. Beitpand povaicree smite beantifal 
RUGBY: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; Regi- | LONDON, W.C.2: 12.30 p.m. Lincoln’s Wednesday, November 21 The Briare, Crich, ‘Near Matlock. Shel: 

neld Sorensen: “ Politics and Peace”; | Inn Fields; Open Air Meeting; Sybf < a Ambermate 46. ss 

FoR. Morrison; PPU. Pear DON: (Sie Paar, is He PACIFIST WANTS buy _ reasonable 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 pin. a tends Ho. [pt eme: Friends Missian to Russia’; |small house. small garden, open 
Saturday, Nov. 10-Sunday, Nov. 11 Bushwood:  ‘* Nansen Like * Explorer poe Bedford #Omegtarrin ote pace south information apareciatd. Hox, 264. | pasts & 
: Close: Youth | Howard Hutchins; PPU. : aor - a . 

BIRMINGHAM: Barnes EDUCATIONAL 


Conf: Rev. Robt. Judkins, Hugh Faulkner; 


Details: Mar- 


Chair: Clifford Macquire: Aus: Mount St: ‘‘‘The Quaker Mission to Mos- 
g@aret Neal, 23 Howard Rd, Birmingham sow"; Leslie Metcalf, Frank Edmead: 
14 Chair: George A. Sutherland. MA: SoF. 
Sunday, November 11 riday ‘ BATH: Bath Technical 
gates p.m, 87 Stoney Rd. (Nr. eee Aga y November 16 Claude Coltman 
Railway Stn.): Rally of all group mem- 7 GATE: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
4 PPU. Ho: ** The 


bers: Refreshments; 


COTTERIDGE: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho; 
“Is peace possible? "; PubIte~forum; SoF. 


LEWES: 8 p.m. St. Michael’s Rectory; | 
Rey. Percy Ineson; FoR. 


Walk: 


Wednesday, November 14 
EASTROURNE: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 


MANCHESTER: 7 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, 


Temple Jarvis, 

LEWES: 
2 “* East-West. 
Michael Tippett; Chair: Frank Hancock: 
PPU. 


Tuesday, November 20 
EYNSFORD: 8.30 p.m. Sheppard, Eyns- | sex. 
ford; Monthly mtg; Eynsford Peace Group. 
WORTHING: 7.45 p.m. 13 Railway Ap- 


Rd: “Christ and the World 


Failure of a Mission *’: Rev. L 
MA, BSe;: PPU. 
7 p.m. Friends Mtg Ho, Friars 


War with Russia?” SWINDON: 


READING: 7.30 p.m. Friends Institute. 
Church St; John Ferguson, MA, BD; FoR. 


Thursday, November 22 


: Details: 
7 Hansford Close, Combe Down. Bath: FoR. 


Friday, November 23 


Public 
Claude Coltman: Details: Beatrice Davey, 
149 Marlborough Rd. Swindon. 


COLUMBINE COTTAGE, Uckfield, Sus- 
Double room with 
tarian board. Simple comfort. Reasonable 
if help given. 


A vacaney. 


terms or reduced terms 


has a few 
rates under hursary scheme. 
Progressive. 
life. Food reform (not 
Common entrance undertaken. 
tuition regularly. 


College: Rev. 
Arthur Clueas, 


SPEAKING & WRITING 
mtg: The Rev. 
BA. 32 Primrose Hill 


N.W.3. PRimrose 5686. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED & 
OFFERED 


PALINURAS SCHOOL, Ebworth Park, 
Near Stroud, Glos., known for its serenity, 
vacancies at notably reduced 
Co-ed. 5-13. 
Creative afternoons. Spacious 
exclusively). 


One adult to two child- 
ren. Difficult, backward children welcome. 
tessona 
respondence. visit) 5a. Dorothy Matthew> 
Road, London 


Wednesday evening. No special experience 


necessary, 1 minute Finsbury Park 
Station, 3 B} (above Fish 
and Cook, atationers), N.4—or phone 


vege- 


STAmford Gill 2262-4. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


ECONOMY LABELS. Save expense 
am envelopes, help toa publicise Peace 
News, by using Peace News Economy 

Large seize, attractively printed. 
fer 50, Is. 9d. 100, 173. Gd. 1,000. 

ree. Pinain labele also available at 
le 8d. 100, Lis. Gd. 1.000 post free. Peace 
News Publications Dept., $ Blackstock 
Road, London, N.4. 


view, | 1a. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
REGINALD BAILEY, Naturopath and 


peychiatrist. 1384 Hoppers Road, N.21. 

Personal Palmers Green 9868. By appt. 
WAR RESISTERS' International wel- 
(cor |comes gifts of foreign stamps and un- 


damaged air mail covers. Please send to 
WRI, Lanabury House. 88 Park Avenue 
Bush Hill Park, Enfleld. Middlesex. 


EMRYS HUGHES M.P. 


PEACE 


Page six 


Boyd Orr’s successor 


warns the world 
HUNGER WILL COME WITH ARMS RACE 


N 


OBODY has done more to warn the world of the danger of hunger 
and famine if we do not halt the arms race than Boyd Orr. 


And it 


is interesting to note that his successor at_ the head of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, Dr. Norris E. Dodd is 
repeating and underlining these warnings. 

metals for these are in short supply because while troops stand to attention, men 


Dr. Dodd’s recent annual report 
was largely ignored in the British 
Press in the excitement that followed 
the General Election and the forma- 
tion of the Churchill government. 


But the New York Herald Tribune of 
Oct. 29, gave it considerable publicity under 
the headlines: 


FAO WARNS THAT ARMS RACE 
MAY INCREASE WORLD HUNGER. 
DODD SEES DANGER. DEFENCE 
PROGRAMMES WILL SLOW UP 
PLANS FOR UNDER DEVELOPED 


COUNTRIES. 


Its Rome correspondent (FAO's Head- 
quarters are now in that city) reported: 


“The Food and Agricultural organisa- 
tion of UNO warned today that the race 
for defence and rearmament may tighten 
the world’s hunger belt to the danger 
notch.” 

And as far as Britain is concerned, we 
have hardly started. 
Dr. Dodd is quoted as saying: 

“There is real danger that in the for- 
mation of huge deience programmes, 
urgent agricultural requirements may be 
overlooked and expanding rearmament 
needs may slow up even current modest 
plans for economic betterment in many 
underdeveloped countries.” 


This American ex-Senator has a long ex- 
perience of food production himself. 


When I met him in his office in Washing- 
ton, he showed me with pride a big colowred 
picture of a combine harvester at work on 
his ranch and spoke with enthusiasm of 
how the world’s food problems could be 
solved if we forged ahead with FAO’s plans 
for increasing the food production of the 
world. 


But now he sees the countries that could 
turn out the combines and the tractors turn- 
ing over to armoured vehicles and tadixs. 


Frustrated hopes 


One remembers the high hopes that were 
raised when the United Nations set up FAO 
and made Boyd Orr its Director General. 


Now we read this paragraph from the 
report of Boyd Orr’s successor: 


“After five years of FAO’s existence we 
had hoped there would be much progress 
to report in agriculture and food con- 
sumption, particularly in the areas of the 
greatest difficulties and shortages. The 
combined circumstances of world war 
damage, of deterioration, gradually swell- 
ing populations, droughts, floods, con- 
tinual civil disturbances, the diversion of 
energy to armed forces and the unpre- 
paredness of many nations for rapid and 
energetic development have limited actual 
progress to far less than had been hoped.” 


The report showed that three per cent. 
more food was produced in the world this 
year than the year before but this increase 
barely kept up with world population gains 
and in some places, among them the Middle 
East, it lagged behind. 


What’s wrong with the Middle East? 


The Middle East looms large in the news 
these days, but the fundamental fact about 
that part of the world is too often forgotten. 


We are mainly concerned with the stra- 
tegy of the Middle East and the British 
public is expected to get wildly enthusiastic 
at the news that the Guards have been 
hurriedly flown out to Egypt. 


But more foreign soldiers are not what 
Bee Middle East needs. They have to be 
fed. 


What the hungry half-staryed millions of 
these countries need is moré food not new 
wars or displays of armed force. 


Chances missed 


Had FAO been encouraged to go ahead 
boldly with food production plans for Egypt, 
Israel and Persia, and had the Governments 
of the West shown real international states- 
manship, the tractors would be going out 
there now instead of the tanks, and the sand 


of the desert would now be in the process of 
getting irrigated and growing crops. 

I saw last January what has been accom- 
plished in Israel and what they planned to 
do. Now we read that Israel is facing an 
economic crisis, and that the food situation 
gets worse. They need fertilisers for their 
jand—fertilisers which are now going 
into the world’s munition factories to make 
explosives. They need water pipes but the | 
| 
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they are being used for more tanks and 


guns. 
The Director of FAQ warns us in 
Report: 

“The hungry industrialised countries 
need to take special measures to maintain 
and speed up the economic development of 
less favoured countries during the diffi- 
cult times ahead. Special attention must 
be given to allocating adequate supplies of 
chemicals, steel and other scarce materials 
to keep up the flow of necessary agricul- 
tural requirements to these countries, in 
spite of the demands of defence.” 


These are wise and noble words, but there 
is precious little sign that the governments 
of the West will take anv notice of them for 
the metals and the materials are cornered 
by the War Ministries. 


That is what priority for defence means: 
more guns, less food. 


The hunger years are in front of us, if 


his 


we allow our Government to turn a deaf ear | 


to this warning. 


Nov. 9, 1951 


NEWS 


WAR? WE 


‘Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die!” 
—Charge of The Light Brigade. 
Tennyson. 


N Sunday the troops will march, and the bands will play laments: 


wreaths will be laid upon the 


SYBIL MORRISON 


SAY “NO” 


-+ + yet when we achieved and the new 
world dawned, the old men came out 
again and took from us our victory.” 


—Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
T. E. Lawrence. 


, 


Cenotaph and on pitiful little War 


Memorials all over the country; poppies will be sold in the streets, the 
proceeds of which will go to the assistance of those who were mutilated, 


blinded and driven mad in the two 
wars. At eleven o’clock the guns will 
fire, and an arranged silence will fall, 


remove their hats, and women bow 
their heads. 


The Press will tell of the tears that were 
falling, the sobs that were heard, the 
courage and the bravery of the bereaved, as 
they proudly planted their poppies in the 
Garden of Remembrance, and moved slowly 
Cae eens, past the Unknown Warrioyr’s 
tomb. 


* 


But the truth is that sorrow cannot be 
contained in an ordered two minutes, and 
grief cannot be assuaged by a drilled re- 
membrance. In that silence there exists a 
terrifying vacuum, an emptiness and a 
falseness, a sentimentality that has no rela- 
tion to real feeling, and is today deprived of 
hope. 


Shadowed and menaced by yet another 
war the Cenotaph is a stark reminder of 
| war’s utter futility, and a cold fear already 
grips the hearts of those who have for so 
many years depended upon this emotional 
| display for comfort in their loneliness, and 


ARMAMENTS PROVIDE NO DEFENCE 


(Continued from page one) 


Nothing is so important as to re-establish 
a basis ot mutual trust and confidence and 
mutual service, so essential if we are going 
to live together as free partners, whether 
in our own homes or in the larger world. 


Armaments cannot provide a basis of 
confidence, they destroy it. They do not 
even give confidence, they do not exorcise 
fear tor those who possess them. 


The way to co-operation 


If there is to be any co-operation, if there 
is to be any reality in the equality of all 
nations, armaments must go, for so long as 
arms are a measure of greatness there can 
be no equality.. 

AN armaments must go, for if we are 
to get rid of aggression we must remove 
both the causes and the methods of 
aggression. 

To say that you cannot have disarmament 
before you re-establish confidence, when 
armaments themselves are the cause of 
mistrust, is to revolve in a vicious circle. 
We can only break out of that circle by tak- 
ing the risk of disarmament. 

It is idle to talk about negotiations until 
we are prepared to create the conditions 
under which negotiations have some chance 
of success, such as they have not yet had. 

The manoeuvering by both sides for 
positions of political or military advan- 
tage is not negotiation any more than is 
the attempt to dictate terms. 

The policy of negotiation from strength 
is a self-contradiction. To attempt to ne- 
gotiate from strength is to deny the real 
oasis of negotiation. 


Negotiate from common interests 


I want, therefore, to appeal for a far 
more unprejudiced consideration—a _  con- 
sideration not so much swayed by fear of 
the consequences—-of the policy of total 
all-out disarmament and negotiation not 
from strength but from the common 
interests of all mankind—their common 
human rights, their deen human needs and 
their paralysing fears. 

Only so can there be made available for 
use through the United Nations full and 
adequate allocation of the resources neces- 
sary to develop the Jatent wealth of the 
world and to give its people freedom from 
want and fear. 

Let there come from this conference no 
mere repetition of old out-worn cliches, but 
a bold new initiative jn international 
relations. 


Britain should lead the way 


Some of us have been advocating such a 
new initiative in British foreign policy—a 
sincere and determined effort to secure total 
disarmament by agreement, if that is pos- 
sible, but if not, by the setting of the 
example by Britain of unilateral dis- 
armament: 

Seeing greatness not in terms of mili- 
tary might but of moral right; granting 
immediate self-government to all colonial 
peoples; internationalising invested in- 
terests in other people’s territories; work- 
out a policy of neutrality and, in place of 
the provocative Atlantie Arms Paet, 
building up a neutral bloc which could 
include a reunited and permanently dis- 
armed and neutral Germany, and, I hope, 
also a friendly France. ar 
The choice is urgent, but it is clear— 

all-out armaments or no armaments, for 
neither reduced armaments or pooled arma- 
ments is a solution—Munich proved the one, 
Korea is proving the other. 

If we are ready to fight in ANY war, 
then we may depend upon it that THAT 
is the war in which we will be asked 
to fight—propaganda will see to that. 
The one solution is to renounce all war 

at all time and under all circumstances. 


That is the basis of the pacifist position, 
though it is not the whole ot pacifism, which 
is the assertion of man’s right to fullness of 
life instead of death. 

The man who renounces war and re- 
fuses to be conscripted is not only help- 
ing to make war impossible, he is in the 
age of totalitarianism setting a limit to 
the overriding powers of the state. 

In asserting his own right he is asserting 
the right of every small nation and every 
other individual. In expressing his own 
conscience, he is voicing the inner corscience 
of the whole of humanity. 

I hope that those who justly insist upon 
human rights will see to it that the rights 
of the conscientious objector are adequately 
and legally protected in every country. 


Brotherhood or enmity? 


If we are to learn to live together and 
not die together, we must learn to express 
the fundamental meaning of brotherhood. 

We must learn that not only is it better 
to settle disputes on the basis of right and 
not might, by law and not violence, but we 
must learn that there is a better way than 
war of preserving our ideals, of meeting 
cruelty, tyranny and aggression—a way 
which is an even deeper and more powerful 
resistance because it is non-violent—a 
resistance which converts and not conquers, 
which makes friends and not enemies. That 
is the only alternative to war, 

We dismiss it laregly because our 
minds have become obsessed by a false 
belief in the value of violence, a belief 
as false in the long run when applied to 
defence as to aggression. 

Peace is not an end in itself, It is a by- 
product. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you,” or, if you. 
prefer it, frame your policies so that they 
may establish and not deny brotherhood, 
create economic justice and individual free- 
dom within the order of a free society, use 
only those means which are consistent with 
your needs, and you have got co-operation— 
and peace will be added to you. 


looked for consolation in its promise for the 
future, It is a fear, not only of death and. 
the world’s destruction, but a penetrating, 
piercing pain of fear that the lives thus 
publicly mourned on this day of Remem- 
brance, have been thrown away. Wars have 
not ended, freedom from its tyranny has not 
been won, and yet another generation is 
threatened with annihilation. 


_If the remains of that conscripted “ war- 
rior,” man or boy, who lies beneath the flag- 
stones in Westminster Abbey, were to be 
called “ unknowing” it would be as true as 
“unknown.” They were slaughtered in 
their tens of thousands those boys of the 
1914 war, some of them certain that they 
fought in a great cause to end wars, but the 
majority simply caught in the war fever 
with no means of escape; young, unknow- 
ing, vulnerable, and defenceless against the 
immense power of the machine that claimed 
them as necessary cogs, as ammunition for: 
the guns, and targets for the enemy. 


* 


Today, it is not only the young who will 
be mangled in that machine, but all the 
peoples of the world. There is no glamour 
left in war, no personal chivalry or indi- 
vidual sacrifice; the flags and banners, the 
bright uniforms and the bands which will 
surround the Cenotaph on Sunday belong to 
a world of fantasy and have no reality. War: 
today is ruthless and cruel and total, and 
this emotional and patriotic exhibition can 
no longer disguise that truth. 


It is time to put away the outward shows 
of sorrow and mourning, whose place in any 
case is within the heart, and turn instead to 
the struggle for the safety of a new genera- 
tion, whose names will be better for ever- 
unknown than engraved upon a War 
memorial. 


To give them life instead of condemning 
them to death needs every virtue of courage, 
trust, tolerance and love; the way to end 
wars is not to glorify them, but to renounce 
them. At least for pacifists, Remembrance 
Day should be a dedication to this end—. 
“ War?—We Say No!” 


TRENOUNCE WARAND WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, is: 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St. WCi 


An important new Peace News Pamphlet: 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF OUR TIMES 


Annihilation or 
Creative Revolution? 


by 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


Price éd. (postage 11d.) 
(P.N, Subseribers Edition 4d.) 
PEACE NEWS PUBLICATIONS DEPT 
|3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, LONDON, N.4 
| 


‘DO NOT DELAY YOUR ORDER! 


“ The carefally chosen words and the original, attractive and 


colourful designs are better than ever.” 


Christmas Cards 


1. An Eastern Scene. 
“And the word was made flesh...” 
Single card. Price 24d. 
2. Children of several nations joyously 
approach the crib. 
“Come, come, conie to the manger ti 
Single card. Price 3d. 
3. Prayer for Peace—hand lettered. 
“O God send Thy Spirit ...- that war 
nay cease..." ? 
Single card. Price 3d. 
4, Shevherds—night of the nativity. 


“This night is lit with wonderment...” 
Double card. Price 4d. 


4 (a) International card—as No. 
wth additional words in 
English, French and German. 

Double card. Price 4d. 

Country winter scene. 

“. .. the Peace of God on earth shall 
come...” 


Large double card. 

Winter stable scene. 
“O perfect Love outpassing sight .. ’” 
Large double card. Price dd. 


a 


Price dd. 


s 


7. Mountain scene—photograph on art 
board. 
“, .. to guide our feet into the way of 
of peace.” 


Large double card. Price 6d. 


(All cards supplied with envelopes) 


Sample set of SEVEN cards — 2/6 


Post 
paid 
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